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stantinople as well as of all strategic points along the Dar-
danelles and the Bosphoras.2 In fact, this occupation was
carried out largely by British forces which remained in
control of the Straits until the conclusion of the Treaty of
Lausanne in July, 1923. Turkey seemed completely at the
mercy of the Allies. The plan to give the United States
a mandate over Constantinople and the Straits was frus-
trated by President Wilson's refusal,3 while an outright
annexation or even a mandate by any of the European
Allies was out of the question in view of the jealousies be-
tween Great Britain, France and Italy (which were respon-
sible, indirectly, for the resumption of hostilities between
Greece and Turkey) concerning their Near Eastern pos-
sessions and spheres of interest. Inability to compose their
differences induced the Allies to leave Turkey nominally
sovereign over Constantinople and to propose an ostensibly
international control over the demilitarized Straits.
The Treaty of Sevres of August 10, 1920,* between the
Allies and Turkey was never ratified, but its stipulations
are of interest since they served as a model for the final
settlement of the Straits question in the convention an-
nexed to the Treaty of Lausanne three years later. Under
the Treaty of Sevres, Constantinople was left to Turkey,
subject to any modification of its status by the Allies, should
Turkey fail to observe her treaty obligations. Navigation
in the Straits was to be open both in peace and in war to
2 For the text of the armistice, see Livre rouge (Turkish Red Book,
1925), No. i; Ternperley, A History of the Peace Conference of Paris,
Vol. I, pp. 495-97.
3TemperIey, op. cit., Vol. VI, pp. 26-29; Howard, op. cit., pp. 23 iff.
*For the text of the treaty, see British Treaty Series No. n (1920),
Cmd. 964. The provisions relating to the Straits are reprinted in
Appendix No. i, p. 137.